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ABSTP ACT 

This article presents a longitudinal analysis of the 
Florida Parent Education Programs which were designed to provide 
interv'=»ntion services to socioeconomically disadvantaged parents of 
younq children through home visits by paraprofessional personnel. The 
orograms include the: (1) Parent Education Project (PEP); (2) Early 
Child Stimulation through Parent Education Project; (3) Home Learning 
Center Project; (U) Instructional Strategies in Infant Stimulation 
Project; and (5) Project Follow Through. Data were collected from 
children, ages 1-6, who had entered the programs since 1966 and had 
oarticipated from one to three years. Skills and attitudes of the 
noth<?rs were also assessed. Descriptions of the projects* effects on 
"h^ rar* ici pant s are given. The measurement design included 
»xDerim»ntal and control grouos, asses«5ed by standardized tests, 
in'-orviews and Parent Educator Weekly Peport Forms. The results 
iniicatc* ♦-hat the parent education approach has had lasting effects 
or ♦■h'^ children and on soao aspects of family life. (SDH) 
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Since 1966 we hdve conducted a series of intervention research efforts, 
in wnich paraprofessional s serv^^d as nome visitor parent educators who 
demonstrated specially designed home learning activities to the parent 
(usually the mother) so that she, in turn, would engage in broadly-defined 
instructional interaction with her child. Table 1 shows the chronology of 
these projects along the top line, witn their spin-offs on the other lines. 
Here we are concerned with only the top line. 

The PEP project (Gordon, 1967) was a basic engineering effort to answer 
practical questions as whether we could develop and install a delivery system 
and develop a set of materials to deliver. Obviously, the existence cf Table 1 
indicates we were successful. In the PEP project, we had 150 experimental 
families and two control groups of about 30 families each. In one control 
group, graduate nurses visited the families on a systematic basis, but 
conducted no parent education (to explore the Hawthorne effect). The other 
control group was the standard kind. Families were randomly assigned to treat- 
ment and to thi?3e two control groups. 

The first effort was followed by the Early Child Stimulation through 
'^aren*: Education, Project (Gordon, 1969c) which was a little more sophisticated, 
a little nnre organized, and also a little more complicated. The original 
exper ifnental group was divided, and half the families were randomly assigned 
to a new control group. Since we found no significant differences on the scon;s 
of tne control groups when the children were age one, we treated them as a 
common dooI and randomly assigned half to the experimental group in the second 
ytur. ThM q«ve u% four group* (see Table 2 for design). 

A group of new parent educators and one professional supervisor were 
instructed to develop their own curriculum so we could explore the question 
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of whether Piaget-based, languago-oriented curriculum was any better or 
any worse than a curriculum put together by people who had a lot of experience 
with infants, but not nuch theoretical background. A comparison of the two 
currlculums (test scores at age one) indicc dd that it did not really make 
any difference which one we used. 

This investigation led to the Home Learning Center Project (Gordon, 1972). 
We followed thp c^nHd'-en tnro'jr;h tne third year of life, flowever, we made one 
stfjnificant cruncje. Up to tnis point all of the intervention had been of the 
home visit nature, on a once-a-.veek schonulo. We feU that a group o.rp*;rience 
for 2-ypar-olds would be an iniportint addi tion. The children were placed in what 
we called, "home learning centers" or backyard centers, five children at a time, 
for four hours a week in two, 2-hour periods. These centers were in homes 
of mothers already in the project (urban homes in the Gainesville area, and 
rural homes around the 12-county area). Some of the Gainesville homes were 
locited in newly-opened housing projects and in turnkey housing in the east 
Gainesville section, "^he mother who lived in a home center was employed as 
an aide to tne Dac,<yard center director, a parent educator converted into a 
■^orre le-irning center director as well as a home visitor. Each parent educator 

earned 10 cnildren, so she aiet groups in the center and continued to 
rrp'^t with the mothers on d one e-a -week basis. We also added new 2-year-olds in 
*-hf> Droqram so we could look specifically at the effects of people coming in 
a*; -iqe 2 and naving one year of the combined program versus thos» who had a 
f,OPtin"jing program. We are still engaged in the longitudinal study of ti^ese 
'"inil'p':. Tables ? and 3 contain tne treatment design and the basic measurement 
tool 5 . 

■^able 1 shows a language measure for ch 1dren at 24 and 36 mcnths and their 
nT)th<»rs. This measure was not part of the original project, but was the work 
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of Resnick ( 1972). It was a measure of the language in a ^ree play situation 
with the mother present durinq the 5-minute pe?*iod before the child moved 
into the actual .'estirg situation. 

We were interested in how children behaved in the flonie Learning Center. 
The Weld, shown in Table 3, is a situational event sampling prt.r.:edure of 
child behavior in various hone learning center settings, such as free play, 
one-to-one adult-child interaction, snail roup instruction. The SEMS is 
the Scott Effectiveness rtotivation Scale used by Kronstadt (1973) as a 
measu'^e of achieven^nt motivation. 

Since the project ; a parent education project, we felt that it was 
important to gather a variety of information about the mothers (not because 
we weren't interested in fathers , but because in half the families there was 
no father oresent consistently in the home, and therefore it was far easier 
to measure the essential caretaker, the nK)ther). The Social Reaction Inventory 
is i reasure of i nternal -external control of reinforcempnts based on the 
^ntter, fne How I See Myself is a self-report scale of feelings of inter- 
personal adequacy, home-school relationships, and feelings of competence. 

We gathered a qood deal of demographic information about the size and 
conposi'-ion of the family, tne notner's education, her age, number of children^ 
hQusinf] ronriitions, and so fortn. The longitudinal work is still in process, 
"hp rj]\]r*ron a now rr^ficnin^ 6 years nf age. 

or» ^noso tnrne projects, t^^ere were a number of questions and 
con^nrns ♦in.it irose ovor tne years, so Dr. Jester and I designed the Instruc- 
•'^ 'O'M' V. rafpr] PC, in Infan: Stu^ulation Project (Gordon '^nd Jester, 1972). 
W« did not know !it tne time tnat tne acronym, ISIS, was the Egyptian goddess 
of fertility, which was a si.afTie because we were really after the other end of 
the 1 i ne I 
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With ISIS, we examined protessio.idl versus pardprofessional honie visiting. 
We had used only paraprofesion.il s , but other projects, notably DARCEE, Levenstein, 
and WeiKart, had used professionals. We were interested in the fact that in 
tne earlier projects we seenied to be qetting a ' A-nv-treatment effect: "'rls 
ieemed to be benefiting more from the intervention than hoys (Lally, 196S). 
Yet some of our otner data seemed to indicate that maternal attitudes were nwre 
influential in affectinq boys' performance than in affecting girls* performance 
(Herman, n71 ; Etneridge, i972). We wanted to look more closely at the social- 
ization process. We also wanted to see if it makes any difference whether you 
work directly witn the cnild, or whether the focus i^ on the mother on the 
assunption that she, in turn, will work with the child. The families in this 
samole were divided into the various treatment groups necessary to look at 
trese questions. 

In trie ISIS project, every six weeks the home visit took place in an off- 
C'lru-j-, ciDartrent. tic video-taped tfie nome visit beginning at the 3-month point, 
-I' : "WO a ^^-.S5v.7 array of raw data on tne 128 families showing the growth in 

'ifjfror, in '.^p cnil^, , and tne cnanges in behavior of the parent educator 
o/or ri-'e. Tnp->o "..ipos arp beinrj reanalyzed in our two current projects 
' >?-.V^r, '172, norrlon, 197?c) . 

A rc^r^^M of "^anlp i snows now a prograrrnati c research effort can lead 
- ; i*^ ' jM-i-ni , ^.':'.nir,)l .r-ststancCi cnanqes in University programs, and 
' a ^ ' 0'^ *:o ".nn fjv'nr.'ral ;)u>.lic. 

I i-'i ''-w: i t'f.'n ■nvGi vd in tnn ^"ollow Thrnijqh project aS a 
:'-'Mra' "..^n-.or. ,jr rod'.'i i cna r,' c ".f* r i zei-j by the ^.e of paraprcfessi onal s 

1 nnrr\t' v 1 1 program, hut a 1 '".o includes the work of paraprofessional s in 
^ne cUs'.rooni and a much greater invoiverient of the parents themselves in the 
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deci-iion-fnaklnq process including curriculum development as well as other 
aspects of the proqram. Tnese act ivi lies are related to the reseach effort. 
Another outgrowth of tht? basic research nas been the development of teacher 
education programs: the Teacnor Corps Project and the Teacher Training in 
Developing Institutions Programs in the Department of Childhood Education, 
Both use tne parent education and involvement philosophy and model. 

Analysis of the Program 
Th»^ procedure for analysis was developed by the Association for Supervision 
and Curr culum Development Commission on Instructional Theory (Gordon, 1968), 
Which leaned heavily on ideas from Robert Travers. The premise is that any 
instrtjctional program or curriculum program can be analyzed in terms of the way. 
it handles the interaction among three major sets of variables: the pupil 
:n.3ric*:eri sties (or the assumed pupil characteri sties) » program goals, and 
tne instructional setting characteristics (Figure 1). !n order for this scheme 
to n'a<e sonse, nowever, we nust go back a step further and seek the derivation 
of Mf; goals, wnat basic assumptions or postulates or hypotheses did we have? 
At) r^pveloped a series of postulates and assumptions about the child and about 
tre :,r)tner. For each of tnese postulates and assumptions, it is possible to 
stite tvnat w*' assumed the pupil characteristics to be as children entered the 
r!rr)';r. I'll, '".o 1 00" .It wh,!t ot'K^r f<ictors in the environnx?nt might be playing a 
ro;.' !') » f 1 p,j rf'Miit or in cont r i uut i ng to the operation. We have 
'«'''''~! - 1 '"'iO r / "'l-':-Y);r'i.)'i 1 c '■'actors." 

I ! -nr -1, ,.. w .-c]', ;;ossihle to State a goal and to describe 

•■rin t'p.^n- hy w*nirh wp wQiild attrript tn get to that goal. 
Analysis of'^.niirj Cn^ rac t'?r i s t i cs 

Th<»rii ar« ^<»v«»ral s<»ts of ba^ic assumption*. Tho firtt tot is: (1) tht 
ch'ld wnjH enter tnp situation with some level of intellectual performance 

■■'Kll 1 



Choraclfflitlu 



Ifiitrwcllenel SHwollon 
Cli«fac««rHti<« 




ASSU:>1PT IONS/POSTULATES 



P^. 1 Adi'.tcd fron the transactional network between pupil goal. 
J.d\^^rvK?iona Ttuaticn characteristics. From I. J. Gordon, ed.,. 
:^.::::::r^^Zr^of mstruct^n (Association, for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1968), p. 
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(althougn we r»jd no way of measuring that level at the entrance age of 3 months), 
and (2) intellectual perfonnance is a function of experience and not a given. 

Our instructional situation involved a series of sequenced tasks. However, 
the activities wer»? not sequenced in such a way that you had to follow task 4 
after 3 after 2 afier 1, they were rather sets of sequences. The choice of which 
task to use at any particular time was up to the parent educator and the mother; 
but, generally, choices were made in terms of expectation about the growth of 
the child. Language input was built into the materials for the mother and in 
the parent educator's instructions and demonstrations. 

Tables 4 and 5 contain the results shown when the children reached age 5. 
Remember that Group 1, the first experimental group, which had been in the program 
for three years, had been out of the program for two years at the time of 
testing. Children in Group 2 had been out of the program for three years, 
and children who were in for the first years only (Group 5) have been out of 
the proqran for four years. As the children enter kindergarten are there any 
lasting effects over a period from at least tv/o years to four years after the 
prQf^rani? At age 5 the children in the experimental group were supe'^ior to 
':r,o->9 in the control group on the Stanford-Binet and on the Caldwell Preschool 
Inventory, tne only two Pieasu-^es thjt we have so far used. 

When the children were age 3 and 4, we factor nnalyzed the Stanford-Binet 
(TdDle 6). Children who were in tne program for three years scored significantly 
rir^r^or tnan the controls across all tnree factors (Table 7, Gordon, 1971). (Age 
4 factor-, are shown on Tables 8 and 9.) Tnose children who were in the program 
for thre*; years, th? first two, and the first year only scored significantly 
Higher than the controls on all tnree factors (iiordon, 1972). The differences 
'V aqe 4 are clearer than of kjp 3, and, interestingly, even a bit clearer at 
age 5. 

■j 'J 0 1 3 
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Description 



Identifying Objects by Use 
picture Vocabulary 
Comparison of Balls 
Discrimination of Aninal Pictures 
Response to Pictures 
Pictorial Identification 
Discrimination of Forms 



Factor II Memory 



Description 



Obeyinn Simple Comnands 
Picture Memories 
Sorting Buttons 
Naming Objects From Memory 
Pictorial Identification 



Factor III Perceptual Motor 



Description 



Strinr.inf. Bends 
Blocking: Bride* 
Coivi^r ^ Circle. 
Comparison of Balis 
Pntlcncc: Pictures 
Sorting Buttons. 
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The long ranqe effects are evident; they are statistically significant. 
Tno (juestion is whether those effects are practical ly significant. They are 
not magnificent gains of ?A IQ points; tiiey are more in the ntighborhood of 8 
and 9 IQ points. On toe factors tiiey look a little hotter. There are eight 
Items listed in Table 8 under tlie Cogn itive Processes: Symbolic factors. The 
mean differences were as much as two items, which is a pretty v/orthwhile 
difference. But it would be foolish to say that this difference now shovnng 
up at ages three, four, and five was the effect of a single activity or a set 
of specific activities offered at age one. Instead, it may simply be that we 
did sometning to encourage that mother to work with her children during the 
intervening years, and this "something" is still paying off. When we look 
at the maternal factors we will see a little more specifically what the 
rotners' actions were. 

The second set of assumptions were related to time. The first of this 
--.et was that the cnild's aqe at entry would affect the holding power. Our 
assumption wjs, nno earlier the oette^ . As indicated on Table 2, we are able 
to examine each I -year program and eacn 2-year program by the starting age of 
t"e cnild. Binet scores snow tnat tnose cnildren who were in the first year 
only dre significantly nigner than tnose in the second year only and tend to 
r-o Higher tnan those in tne tnird year only. There may also be a recency 
offcr^^ for '_ne tnird year, since the scores of these children surpass those 
of t^^e srcond yoar. Tnose cnildren who v/ere in the program for the first 
/•'•rir oriy --ive Loer, p.jt nnw four /^ars and still score significantly higher 
t",in V- control'.. :no',o cml-iren wio were in for tne tnirri year only, also still 
-,coro n-';npr fn^n tn^ controls. Tno-^ ^ r« no diffprences in scores for th« 
con-,i",t-nt gro:,:,-;. Tnoy ,iro niqoer than tne controls, but eqjal tc each other. 

Tim -.coro', on tne C^ldweli Prpv-.nnnl Inventory show that the first-year- 
oni/ group Scored higher tnan tne controls, but the other single year 

y I) 1 
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qrouns did not. '3oth o< tno two-consecnti ve-year nroiins scored htnhor ^han 
the controls, but not di^forently froii ►^ricn other. The second-year-only 
nroun has consistently scored low At c^qes 3, 4, and 5, although there v;as no 
difference on tne firiff it-is measure at entry oolnt Into the group. 

I have an idGa that there are at least tv/o factors involved. First, we 
knew pretty well what we wantec to do in the seqtience of materials from 3 
ronths to 12 rnontis. Djt we were a lot nore vanue about materials to use 
from 1: nonths to 24 months. We did a lot nf experimenting, on a trial and 
error basis, all during the year. Second, I believe that you have something 
goim for you in the first year that you don't in the second. The child is 
growing very rapidly in the first year of life, and I am perfectly willing to 
take advantage of magic! (If the mothers assumed that this magic growth was 
partly the result of wnat we were ioing, that served as a positive reinforcement 
for tno mothers.) However, fjrowth slows down in the second year of life, and 
tne cnildren become a good deal nore mobile. They do not want to sit still 
and na/ attention in tiie same fasnion. 

0^ critical ir-portance is tne fact that we are able to demonstrate, four 
/^ar*3 later, tne effects of a ninin'.al intervention program in the first year 
o*-" iif-?. It will De imortant, nowever, to see if these effects hold up at 
a-je 5 anri v/n^t happens a-i tne cnildren move on into school. 

A -.eco^d ti-"e assumption concerned length of time the children were in 
'.t; :)r-o-r,n ■- it ,3 cd-,e of "tne longer tne pronran, tlie better?" The 
irr /-.■-. ']Mn ^" )r'j-'', 1 no* ml ^SI scores sfiows that there is not any nice, 
"•^r. I 0^ V :o'-. ;-'r r;'»tt--'r. .:nat e.'ierges is that the combination 
o^,)r ■ I np -^^^ ;^'^J^n, ;)nd con i *:p.n.-y of treatment. 

^"^'^ M'lll a'^'/irii)?; ion-, nad to -jq with sex differences. We have 

examined our data in a variety of wa/s: within treatment groups, across 
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trejti'e'H 'jr.^^ups, ana recuruloss of trO(Ui.ient nrouDs. The Stanford-P^net scores 
5 low no si'iJi i f icant dif^eronco at uq*: 5 by nrojp, but there are sotnG dlffer-ences 
on tre Pr'^icnt^ol Inventory for fios-? children who were in the p»*onram for two 
consecutive years. Jinor.nse. toe ;)ictu''9 does not seem completely clear. 

Tne TOG is j I'lcas ire of tusk-oriented behavior which Earl Schaefer derived 
ffon tn-} Cu^■/]tiy oov^rvjun fori use^i du-inn Bayley testing, '..'e have been 
jsin'i !t witn Our testinq at eacn year. We find no sex differences. We find 
no differences on ojr r.Uinq, based on obsorvntion in the Home Learninq Center, 
of effectiveness motivation (Kronsfadt, 1973). Lally (1968) found that there 
WIS a sex-by-treatri'.'nt effect at aqe one; the significant differences between 
e.<Deri">enta] and controls on tne Griffiths seenied to be du e to the gi rls. In 
^esmcK's (i573) study of the lar.rjuaqe of two-yea'^-ol ds In a free play situation, 
t'^e'-e were no siqnificant differences oy sex In exnressive lanquaoe; but 
0/ aqe 3, accorc]i",q to the 27 different ways in which he scored his tanes, he 
fojnd tnat Treasures favo-ed tne expressive lanqi-age of girls, and 10 of these 
,,^r^ s^qni*^icant, ncludin^. tne runoer of words used, the number of different 
words jsed, and the mean lengtn of renark. 

.e believe tnat tne sex differences are not so much quantitative (although 
->py ^ro, tne/ favor the girls), out qualitative, in terms of the inter- 
ation-ini Ds anonq variables. In ry view, this orv^anizlnq concept, how the 
/i'ian:»s j'j". toqetner, is botn r.ore intrigyinq and more useful than score- 
' / - '. c i*''^. ':or';,-a ^ i -.on - _ 

<'-'.-. v>t -jf ..)-,..< . tion . ; . r-'iat'.'.i to affect. Altnouqh we havo used 
j'\ '.-'r-", ^- ^nt^; i.-.rf.j,n t i r-« j ■ ,1 1 : -jr, ,ind intellectual perfomance measurenents 
',»<.■■> a', t- e ".ri'^fitT, , f'ayl^;/, and ■jinot, we wero also concerned V'itli affective 
ie/'?' oofri^nt of tne rnii-j. Tnere art-, yoy ^p]] know, a number of severe 
oroDle^'S in thi', arpa. Th.'cp i vj'it no satisfactory way to measure self-concept 
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in the 3-nHjnth-o1d , 1 -year-old, 2-year-old, and even the 3-year-old. l/hit 

we had to do was usc? sume otner noasurps and tiieoretkally link then as reflect- 
ing .^snects <jf sel f-c')nc:e;-»t. ;7e usod the HEMS, event-sampl i nrj procedure 
still not fuily analyzed (Weld), -in-i fie Lisk Oriented Behavior {JOb) scores. 
At iqe 3, the SEMS scores are related to Stanford-3 i net , although the trend 
is for this to be -Hire true for qirls. :>oys ' SE.MS scores are s inni f icantly 
related to TOB, qirls' are nrt. Si:!S scures are related to Resnick's major 
child lanqjaqe variaoles: vocalizations, number of words used, number of 
different words used, mean len.jtii of remark, nunber of nouns used and number 
of verbs used (Kronstadt, 197.1). Earl Schaeferii takes the position that 
exDressive lanquane is not only an intellectual variable. He has found a 
njmoer of re 1 at i onsn i ns between it and other ways in which he measures affect. 
\\ I', interestinq tn.n tne effectiveness notivation, as measured by observinq 
D^navior of younnsters in tne backyard center, was significantly related to 
tne exDressive lanquaqe output of children in the 5-minute free play situation 
set UD Dy ^esnick. 

rOB nas Deen niqi.]/ related to tne intellectual test scores of children 
3, '1, and 5. If Too is a measure of self-concept, then we can see the 
■)^.-')n-,rvj -nrp :)etween tr.is aspect of affect and cognition. Further, Resnick 
'■j'2i fown-i tn(* expro'-,'-, i ve irjnnucne measures of children at ane 2 were 

r-r^?']' ; -.w" of '".tm ror j-'ji net ';core> of children age 3. We have a com- 
v« ^iD'Mt/ 1' t'-e -joncent self-concept," but we are still 

.■^o -n ; ,n o -i^roni ^-^1 ic -1' i or, nro jr.in Decause, in 1966, people were nakinq 



•.rn^'jfor, pprsonai coanuni ca t i on , December 13, 1 972. 



an as^uiTiptlon tn.tt one of zne '•-•asons that children do not do well In school 

L)--»Cdu".r? sofvtnina is wrorr; in tno ho; <? {laaoled tho deficit nodol). So our 
I'/Ar. ii^i^-inption thjt thf} lowor class nothpr, as defined by ^ficonie» doe<i 
MO*: ne;::»$>.^ri ly se-'' f.orself as a toac'if^r of ner child. She lacks effective 
■•'oti vational and instructional techniques. Lonq range fjains depend on changing 
t'^'? no'-e 50 tnu tie notner se^'s nerself as a teacher of her child, and possesses 
s<?ll in teacnin.i ner child, ..e assuned (and let nie stress the word "assumed") 
f^U tne -otner ent«?red tie :>roArctr with a lack of skill in teachinq the child 
m.: \ \iCK 0' orientation toward self as teacher. Since our early proqrams we 
"a-l 00 //3y of ass«»ssinn "tne s<iil of the mother," this was only an assumption, 

. -ve oroceeded on our way jsirg tnis assunption. In 197.1 we would explore this 
,r jrea in ^;jite a di ff-^ront fasnion, but our tjual at that titie was to 

:'--?i-.e aoilit/ of tn« .Tjrent co teacn her child specific activities. The 
> 'V.tr jctional situation characteristic v/as therefore to send somebody into the 
"o-e tT s-^ow tne rotner now to do a specific activity, encourage her to try it 
w ".n *,"e ciiii, and to for.ow up witn weekly hone visits, introducing a continuous 
:e'. 0* "arerials. Tne 'lOre visitors would talk with the mother about how well 
-,ne ,i^r, loinq, arifi involve ner in the ooeration. 

'^ave been aole to assess -laternal teaching skill through use of the 
/' :^•o^a^>e'. m tne r.!?) project (Gordon and .Jester, 1972). We used a variation 
;» --PC 1 . roca 1 i'^»qo'*ie'. '.cale whic"' wt'.s based on interaction process 
i'^t"''-". : "T/-);vf"l f^-' o:)->f^rvi': • ons of jaret)t educator, rrother, and infant. 
-'• '••-w'/'' .'M ■ iv,' ;' >> i -.1 i cate^ir/ "ve-"/ tnree S'^conds ani these behaviors 

ir-i'/j-: jy •'/r :r,in; tne Dattern of interaction between 
/ r : ^' onf^ . r" a-.e a', proii-tsve o'' -iayiey f'^'ntal Developnont Index scores 
r. 1 i*^ )r*>. ^'ojn'] tnat t^^^ere -.ere v*'ry clearly sor.e teacnino patterns that 
ro'it'"*') ./O'.itwoly, ^rd otner-, -^e^jat i ve I y , to tne child performance at age 1. 



'"tj positive pattern was the ;rinq-^or)sl ;)Jttern:" I do something, voii do 

^.)(>'t.M!nn, ; do saiftMifvi. you lo so tnif..;. It is ,i vory r.ipid transdc iimal 

.Mtt-."^n. Jn tne o»nor -,,iStain,'.l a,:j]f. DeiK^vtor, toUinq to tho child 

^it-'Ojt <jl]o'wii.; '^vn ro res/onj or nf^c<r,sarily payin.| any dttention to his 
ry.jor.ses, (t/.)iiMl yrof^'v.orMl i)ehdvior) nas a nen.Uive corrolation to 
;:i/le/ ^icore-,. '..'i.it is fjsc^natifiu a.'^out !:nt?se two r"inJin<is is howclosofy 
l-e. Mo in Aitr :odr's work in foilow Tnrouqn (Soar, 1972) and with so rmjch 
or t-ie cljssroor <i - t i c ODSprvj t i on rese.irvn. 'lothcrs within this popu- 
!jt!jn vary con , i -irv-jD i •/ in now ruich of this ;).it^orn thpy use. Therefore, it 
' iJ^to possible nov tnat w" n,ive, if w»? wanted to start over aqain, a wdy 

'^i.i' in; ontonn; boh-ivior of L^rents tnat we rjid not h.wo bac'^ in 1966 
' 'J . • j'-tn-.-n '(jr<? , r»"->(.jlr. inrlirate th.it one of the hasic assumptions 
0- .0 ',,,y ,^roj''cts r-'ste!, tmt of ,» hor ooeneous deficient population, 

: not ^r'^e. jort] of ino ; otners wore extre-iely skillful in "pinfj-ponq" 

;;*'Hv:->'" t'le e'-l of l-.o project, and nad probably been extremely skillful 
;,-.--rn ^ore ev»^r lovoivec! wifi t'lo . :>ut other rv)thers were unskillful at 
-'0^*"-., eviec'ii:/ ".nose in tne control ^ro'jo. .leste'" and Guinaqh (1972), 
j.'-^: . j'"'^'^'.'. r, ro^^.^r-, , -30.1 fo.nd i gre'i*; r^nne in the ability of parents to 
'■^^r; -.".T- 'V, *o v^«)r /oun-, cniidr.^n. ^-.s j.-nption that mothers lack skill 

' ^.'-.e ml / i :-or».ion of me ;)o:)/i'ition ; but for that portion, I think 

* i.-.j : \-nn !-..■] to j'^^c": is rodf. cnil-lron lo-irn from their 

■ ' rr- .-. . : * ' •/♦; 1 .1 • »r ,' • ■•-'1 '.-'-1? r.ni I'^r.'H 1 i v i m in a ho^-o 

' ; ' ■ ' '■" • ''I r-"-) . i, jo-'i, -■■ ! z i rios , etc., niq-it 

•o '..^r-'o; ' I ; a:-.i -.i«;s ko not inport^'it. There were indeed 

'» . on , ! -;.^r,,- I -^-r.^r of nof>'S m wni..n -, ,rn rriteriai--. .voro lackin^. In our 
K.'. o^'o;^'-.*: ^ ^ M-r i ,j ] .^o fno-irjnt were nopded by building so^^ 
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CntCj'. M u-". Iich.ivior Pcr.cri j^l ion 



' r..i\v rc'-ii'^nd'. , notJicr initiates 

' Mother elicits, b.i^-v rc-ponili 

)L>ihcr initiator,, baby responds 
Mnhcr directs, bab/ rc-.ponds 
^''^^■^ n.il'v responds, nothcr elicits 

^^'/^"^ C.Aby rcr-pond? , rothcr directs 



ll-l?/:i il.»5>y br' .v.^f;, .«othcr Karns, accepts, 

anpl if ics 



^^'^^^ Baby responds, baby nr pi if ics 



2, P. 77. — -■ — L-^J. V 



Infant 
1972, 
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of our none tasks drouOti tnese and introUucinq them a meaninqful fashion into 

t.-io ';o;:o. ..0 .irovi jtvj . .mm/ and L i j e i uj^mj inos and othor printed ruiterials. We 

jr*ovi..J'>-.l to on, I ev'fM't«)nci'S dv tojiimn-i rioth'^rs to use sinple objects and 

•!dtt?r!j;^ jrOiH.i f^.'} nou,'.> for r;aMn.j f o.nl^'s» dolls, and ()anes . Mothers wore 

t"^^rvu?w^^:l wif.n fvMr cntidr.Mi wore .\r.o 1 Dy a team consistinq of an anthropologist 

I'^.l \ ."i/cn-unc 'lif'Sf, runf/.or of wn). i were heavily involved in the project. 

•'otior; in Me e ^.^onmefttdi irou;) ifi. Heated were si nni f icantly more involved in 

c'lj .^itn t'oir c-iiMreM, in Drinq materials into the home, and in buyinq 

"^I'-e •^■KiCitionjl toy, tnan w^re t'le control qroup iwthers. On the other liand, 

t-^'^ tester .^'^o jsk-M tne notners sone questions whilv she was doinn the testinq, 

'y.'^>\ tnat iDOit '13 tne control "othprs (unidentified to her) indicated that 

t"-^, ".Id lejrr^; of tne valu-^ of so 'e of these thir.os simply by v/atchinq the 

:ni: : r>n-.w'or jn tne testin-; sitjation. Tiie question has been raised about the 

►>'*'e.t-. 0* testin-j -js ui intervention. If you recall our child effects, testinq 

' . 'H'. .^■f lont. oecause ooth tne exper i -lontal and the control groups had continued 

t«'.ti' ;. ^ro-;r.i- effpcf, overshadow testinq effects. ^ 

>o »^j^rd ant vrry :)asic set of assumptions has to do with lanquaqe. There is 
'^tn 1' J", '.ton in the current literature on the deficit versus difference approach 
r-) I'^ijj^e. •.«/*>rtneiess, our 1966 assunption was that the child structure of 
Im'.iistic deve 1 o:) '^ent , is determined by the linguistic pattern in 
-ro. Ar:)r-,ni »o inter:)retatT)ns of Basil Bernstein (1961), a child expo'ed 
» ■' ■ i'^ ; ii '.tu: .'att-Tn in tn*? no-.e would have rvjre difficult.^ developinq and 
''•'■1 ■ i"'.e:)t-.. :• -s tneoreticai area is controversial ; Bernstein hin- 
.'V.-ti'.n r. f," ire-.ent tire. Linqjists now feel that all 
• 1"'; '^'i/*' '.O'Tv.n r.nararteri-.tic'. , and tnat an/ lanquaqe can cypress <> )s tract 

0';-. ; woiii'l ta'-e tne .iO'.it'or ;n,3t now a lanqjaqe is used in the hore n,:!kes 
, »ro",on^O'i'. rjiffornncf in tne vo ] o;)r^^n t of ^ cnild. We assumed that In a "lower rials' 
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hone tne frequency of a.liiU interact Inn with the child v/oiild be less than in 
"fivored' nones, and tnjt the kind of lanqu^iqe used with the child might be 
--ore of tne ordorinq, forbiddirv], and corridnd i nq type than the reasoning, 
iuestianin<) tyje of lannuaqe. Tnert}fore, we tried to build the use of verbs 
and adjectives arv] total sentences and questions into our moteriaU. 

^e.'^tCK 'j.nj tnjt several of his variables were si gni f i can tl v related to 
t'"^ Stanford-;!! nt' ' score at aqe 3. Two major variables wore: (1) the number 
■)f r<^»>rent words tnat notners used, and (2) the mothers' interrogatory 
'.-"^■ences to tneir 2-/t.'ar-oid cmldren in a 5-minute free play time. The 
:orre:ations Detween tn--?se two ;;iaternal variables at child age 2 and ihe 
.* jn^o'^J-Binet at cnild aqe o is aDproxiriately .50. Considering the 3-year- 

ind tnat tne lanquaqe sample had been very snail (5 minutes), the finding 
3jj;2orts the notion of the strong relationship between home use of language and 
:ni1d intellectual ^erfornance. Again, we find wide variability in the group. 
>jt Ipiricv's lata and our follow-up study indicate a clear relationship between 
dt^rra; lanr^ijiqe oenavior and child performance within this population. 

-rotner lanijaqe assuf.pt i on is that the inportant time in language devel- 
•. •'T-. tie receptive lanquaqe period, 0 to 2 years of age. The pattern of 
' --•-"■a-.tion 0-" '-i- ' iaqe at tnat tii"e, oefore the child is doing much talking 

- > CI-.'!:',", /ie a%iU'-ed tnat in "lower class" homes there was a low 
--".i^'^-:/ ; in/er-.ation dir^^ctor: at tnp child. This does not mean that the 
ot-^-"- :k.'-, ianqnqp, Out ratner, tnat sne does not have a verbal interaction 
1*. w't- t-^ cniH -a/ r^e -.urrounded with a lot of people talking, 

.t '.-^^v/ )r.. not t.i''in'; to ni:,. [ r, a n ir;U'_»r of homes, cniH.ren are getting 

'ror tei"/i>ion .ind rad-o, nut it is mostly background noise. It 
■. '^Qt DO'n'j di<-ectod -.3eci f ical ; / at tnese children, nor does it require any 
'nd of ro-.-on-.e from fnpm. 'jince we were concerned about increasing the frequency 
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of verbal interaction, we stressed the importanre of lanquaqe 1n the home 
visit, providing a variety of words in relation to each activity. 

Our data con\e primarily from the Parent Educator Weekly Reports (PEWR) 
completed by the parent educators after each hone visit. Included was a very 
short checklist abo the presence of certain verbal activities, such as: did 
the mother use words with the child? Did she speak directly to the child, 
face to face? This checklist of 13 items is very primitive. There were no 
frequency counts (verbal interaction simply occurred or did not occur), and 
no allowance was made for the length of time parent educators were in the home. 
Nevertheless, Jester and 3ailey (1969), who studied the first experimental qroup, 
f^ernan \])7]) and Etheridge (1971), who analyzed language as part of larger 
investigation^ of maternal effects on the performance of 2-year-olds, all found 
significant low out reliable correlations (in the 30's) between the language 
oehj/ior as gathered on that primitive scale and the child's performance on the 
Griffith's measure at age 1, and on the Bayley measu>^e at age 2. 

The reciprocal categories tapes were examined to see if the program resulted in 
incr<3dsed amount of interaction between mother and infant and the amount of 
in-.tr'j'-tional interaction. There is a rising line from 3 months to 12 months in 
botn the rimount of general mother-infant interaction and mother-infant instructional 
interaction. This is an indication that we achieved the goal of increasing 
the frequency of verbal interaction. Further, we demonstrated a positive rela- 
tionship between adult lanquane and child performance (Gordon and Jester, 1972). 

The fo'j rtn naternal set of variables was affect. The literature in the 
early l'360'-> suggested that disadvantaged mothers saw themselves as inadequate, 
that tne/ had lower self-esteem than middle class parents, th.it they had less 
feeling of control over the environment and more fe'ling of being victims of 
fate and circumstances. We thought that a program such as ours mig'-.c change 



that picture. Our assumption was that when the wiother realized that what she 

wis doing witn tne cnild was payinq off, she would feel more adequate as a 
tef^cher and mother. We also assumed that she had low self-esteem when she 
entered the program and our qoa'i was to raise her self-concept. Because of the 
ti'ie it took to develop the scales, we were not able to use them on the oriqinal 
1966 nopulation. ;;e used tneri only on the second cohort involved in the cur- 
riculum comparison study (Gordo.i, 1969c). We found that the How I See Myself 
scat? did not snow an/ sijnificant coange from the mother's score when the 
cm Id was 12 months of aqe. Since then we have refactored that instrument on 
tne Follow Tnrouqh population but v/e have not yet reanalyzed these data. The 
Follow Through data suggest that this program does lead to the improvement of 
self-esteem as measured by the How I See Myself scale (Greenwood et al . , 1972). 

Bilker (1970) modified the language of the Rotter I-E Scale with the 
nelp of the parent educators. We labeled it the Social Reaction Inventory. We 
felt tnat tne mothers entering tne program v/ould have a high belief in external 
control of reinforcement. Our hyootnesis was that a: a mother saw that what 
sro was doing with ier cnild was really having an effect, she might begin to feel 
->?^» '-j-i more control over wiat naopened to herself as well as to her child. 
.re^r the sar'ie group of motners was studied on the How I See Myself scale, mothers 
"'o/e-:' to a -^ore internal view. Wnen we compared our mothers with other samples, 
tn^^/ were -lore external tnan at least a compardtive national high school sample 
js-r^; tnp standard l-t scale, and were m,ore external than parent educators 

^"'v^o/^'i tne Flo^id'i p-iront education projects in the 11 comunities in 

wmci we wor< P^ronts m n« Florida Follow Through progratn have moved toward 

a mor? intf^f-nal view ('"jrt?pr,wood et al., 1972). 

Jotn of the'e scneduies d^e self-reports; they are weak measures of what 

we are after. Qnp can question their validity. We could say that if the 



parents havt movtd toward more sense of control and more self-tstetm this 
sftould Show up In whdt they do. We have studied the housing patterns, birth 
rates, and the invol vewnt of the children in other pronrams after leaving 
this orofjram. The experimental s nave improved their housinn oatterns by 
movinq to better housing as it opened in the Gainesville area, and by moving 
less often than previously. Tne av.rane exnerirwntal mother had about three 
children when she started the program and the averane control mother had 
tnree-Dlus children. The experinontal mothers have qiven birth to fewer 
Children, even after leavincj the project (Gordon, 1971 , 1972). The program 
suDplied no information. When parents were interviewed more of the experimental 
rotners reported tnat they had tried to put their children into other kinds of 
cnild development programs than did the control. These are side effects, but 
I tnink worchwhile side effects. I believe they relate to control over the 
envi ronnent . 

The ^i/jth naternal assu Dtion was that the mother's different expectations 
^or Do/s and girls would influence ner behavior and child performance. We were 
''01 on]/ interested in tne sex differences in child performance, but also in 

w-j/ . :r,if ■ of^'^rs niqnt relate di f fer-jtitly to boy and girl babies. We have 
•vjn/ *iMiin^]s on tnis :jarticu1ar diniension. We assumed that there v/ould be 

'--..rar f i ^ ' ^ i i Zcj 1 1 OH pattems and different verbal behavior and different 
ittitj'le'i toward Doy. and toward girls. Two dissertations, Merman (1971) and 
t'^e'"' 1 ;e 'n/I;, ex.imi ned tne relationship oetween maternal variables and 

.O'-e'. tno rnidrcn on tne Bay]*?/ ■scales at age 2. They found that (1) 
■■^aterrii att'tjde in^iex ^nd -i.-ount of positive verbal behavior on the PEWR 
.J 1 <^fn rent n ted r^otners of hi^jn from low scoring) boys and girls on fiOI and PDI 
'ffpr^,)ni, (2) an'l HIjM factor scales differentiated mothers of high and 
low boys (Merman), (3) extent of talk on PEWR differentiated high and low boys 
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And qir]% on ml und POI (Ethtrldge), (4) HISM factors scort difftrtntiated 

hiqh dnd low boys on :UI (£therulqo), and (5) HIS'I factor scores differen- 
tiated t}\f]h and low boys on TOu (ttheridqe). In qoneral, maternal self- 
attitudes, maternal verbal behavior, and maternal attitudes toward the project 
seened to be more influential in deuermininq (within the experimental group 
of boys) those boys that scored hiqh and those that scored low. There is an 
effect for the girls, but the predominant effect is for the boys. We have 
tie interestinq situation tnat treatment effects seem to be more related to 
the qirls, .rvaternal personality and behavior within the experimental group 
seems to be more influential on boys. 

The ISIS Droject was designed to shed further liqht on the above 
problem. In tne ISIS project we compared professional with paraprofessional 
toachinq of boy and girl babies Doth when babies were taught directly and 
vnen r^otners were tauqnt and later taught their babies. We found fascinating 
•iex-by-treatn'ent differences. For example, girl babies taught (either directly 
or tirouin tne irother) Dy orofcss ional s , averaged 12 points higher on the 
3'1/le/ tnan dH the bOy Ddbles they taught. No such differences appear for 
tie T; iri^rofeos I ona 1 > , ind tne overall test score averages are equal for the 
j-if'^nr e^ijcator qroij,)s. Tno saiK? pattern held on our other measures. 
ir-M'^d': 1 or, of tno i n f.-' rac * I on ),jtd indicate tnat professionals seemed to 
i*t.-?r,| fnoro to the fothors, oartJcularly the mothers of girls: paraprofess ional s 

to attpnri more to th? baby. Recall that the poor (negatively related 
*o It J '< '.o-jciinn ;MU-»rn w— , sustained adult talk. The professionals 

! I^i', :y)\K(^rr\ witn •)]']r\i^r f r'} ■'i^->nc / wnon the children wore from 3 to 12 
mnf.r); of aq>' (especially witn tne Do/s;. Sustained] baby activity was a nattern 
relate^] to 8M0I. Again, professionals seer)ed to encourage less of this when 
they taught the child directly, than did the paraprofess ional s ; and again, the 
boys taught by professionals snow up at the bottom (Gordon and Jester, 1972). 
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W*. do not know why thh picture onerqed, or whether U is repiicable. There 
IS still a qreat deal to bo horned, and ISIS raised inore questions than 
answers about early soci.; i ization as a function of sex. 

We hdd several den^Dgrapnic assumptions. We found a siqnificant but low 
correlation between amount of r;otner's education and Stanford-Binet scores at 
aje 5. There were sor^ indications tnat these homes were crowded, but no clear 
Picture of effects. We 'ound no solid support for the general assumption that 
marital status affects a child's test performance. 

The Griffiths rieasure and our series items have been factor analyzed 
(Maurelli. 1969, 1971). ana we have bequn studies across age on the various 
tests. We nave, as I mentioned earlier, considerable data yet to be analyzed, 
particularly of the type in which early information is related to later 
performanca. 

Inpl ications 

At tne smplest level, we have demonstrated the efficacy of one approach 
to parents of younq cnildren which seems to have a lasting effect not only 
on tne cnildren but also on scne aspects of family life. We have also demon- 
'.trjted that such a proqram should r.ot confine itself to only the traditional 
exiierir^ental-control desiqn. but tnat mucn which needs to be learned comes 
fron d Droqra.-n of multivariate studies of factors within the experimental 
roun. r;otn deroqra^nir and oersonal, wnicn influence the course of events. 
-..^ rr.a VMt tn- -.o.cai;pd di -.advant^r-d qroup is by no means hono- 

an^) tnat no;t..or i, tno :':uin]n clas> qroup with whom we've worked 
- -oilow rnrouqn and othor spin-off proqrans. Proqrams. tnerefore. must 
-ov*^ iwa/ from overs 1 no! i f >ed and erroneous conc&pts Duilt around such terms 
as .itner defict or difference models. We need to move toward better subject- 
by-treatment desiqns. This will require the development of effective measures 

er!c ''''^^''n 
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of parents' entry skills. Here. I believe we have made a contribution 
through the ISIS project. 

As we examine our proceriuros, we know with much confidence that the 
basic nodel works. It can be done and it can be transnl anted. We have 
also learned that tne model is accLOtable to parents across social class, 
incone and ethnic lines. In spite of earlier criticisms by some naive socio- 
lo'jists, the program, both in the infant and Follow Through projects, is 
perceived by parents from all groups as helpful and desirable, as strength- 
ening tne role of the family and supporting parents' desires for their 
Chi Idren . 

Inprovenents in tne delivery system need to be nadn, in keeping with what 
we have learned dDout parent educator-nother-baby interaction. Examination of 
the videotapes, for example, shows that a major problem is convincing parent 
educators to be more open and flexible and less ordering and autocratic. It 
is a -^atter of training. With a videotape system we can engage in a more 
careful prescription of tne training operation than we were able to do earlier, 
■•/p ^<ould want to capitalize on encouraging more of the ping-pong behavior that 
wo j;d oriqinaliy. We have developed a preliminary list of what we call 
desirable parenting behaviors wnich we did not have before. There is a task 
orientation oroblem wnich occurs when the parent educator demonstrates an 
act) /It; with *he child. The parent often focuses on the activity and forgets 
trie child, failing to attend to the cues the cnild is giving and urging the 
cnilj to get tne activity don?. We would now suggest: let t^o child stay 
with an actwity witnout interruption, if possible; attend more to the comfort 
0^ tne chtlfj than to the activity; respond to what the baby is doing; play 
and talk with him. If the cnild is doing sorr^thing, do not interrupt; let the 
activity yo'j want flow from tne child's behavior. These are different suggestions 
tnan we could nave stated in 1066. 
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We have also developed a preliminary list of parent educator "do's" and 
"Jon'ts." Parent educators interrupt mothers, Dull the attention of the child 
from the rnotner, and do not i)iay pin-j-ponq with the mother. There is a oood 
deal more precision we could introduce in training. 

Another area which needs improvpnent is the rneasurenwnt of the affective 
dorna in--both for adults and children. Our results show that even with limited 
measurewnt tools there is a relationship between maternal affective factors 
and Child coqnitive development; there is a relationship between connition 
and affect in tne children; that the proqrain has an impact beyond intellectual 
uerfornance scores, tlowover, we need far more knowledqe, which requires 
better neasuremen t , lo tnat v/e can help parents in the affective domain to 
view tnen-.elves better and to relate to the child in mentally healthy ways 
whtcn onrusnce his .enso of '.^^1 f-esteoni. 

Althouin 'we have made progress, we have a way to go yet. Continued 
sroqress will require the cooperative work of many longitudinal studies, and, 
of course, hard casn. I believe we have shown that such money is well spent, 
in terms of our goals for sound and effective family life. 
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